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Lamb's Fields and Hare Street Fields in Bethnal Green and the pond on
Camberwell Green were instanced as terrible nuisances.109
When did improvement in the state of London begin? James I
prided himself on the changes in his reign, which include the New River
water-supply and the new-paving of the Strand.110 He waged war on
timber-fronted houses and reed-thatched hovels and these things may
perhaps be set against the overcrowding and cellar-dwellings encour-
aged by the proclamations. The Great Fire of course produced a vast
improvement and marks the first stage in the thinning out of the
densely-inhabited medieval dry. Of the 13,000 houses said to have been
destroyed, only about 9,000 were rebuilt. The Thames was embanked
from the Fleet to London Bridge; thoroughfares were opened and
standardized brick houses replaced both the old buildings of timber,
lath and plaster and the wooden sheds of the poor.5 The clearing away
of insanitary places under Improvement Acts began in the eighteenth
century. First, the inhabitants of squares applied for powers to enable
them to 'enclose, adorn and beautify' them in order to prevent their
continuing to be a dumping ground for filth and a camping ground for
vagrants - the inevitable fate of open spaces in the metropolis. Ralph
wrote of Lincoln's Inn Fields just before its enclosure, 'no place can be
more contemptible and forbidding;... it serves only as a nursery of
beggars and thieves and is a daily reflection on those who suffer it to lie
in its abandoned condition'.111 The City covered in the filthy open
drain of the Fleet from Fleet Bridge to Holborn Bridge and built Fleet
Market (opened in 1737) on the site thus gained. Improvements in
Westminster began with the building of Westminster Bridge (1737-
50); many wretched and dilapidated houses were cleared away and
thoroughfares were opened. Blackfriars Bridge produced similar im-
provements in the precinct of Blackfriars.63 In 1760 the City embarked
on an extensive improvement scheme for opening and widening tho-
roughfares, carried out (very slowly) by the Committee of the City
Lands.
A new era began with the first Westminster Paving Act of 1762.
Before this all the eighteenth-century Acts for the metropolis relating
to street paving had merely been attempts to enforce the old personal
obligation of each householder to pave and keep in repair the street in
front of his own door.112 The appointment of commissioners to pave